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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 132.) 

“18th. We went to a prison for condemned 
women. Here we found them quietly and dili- 
gently engaged in manual labor of various 
kinds. Among the inmates of this prison we 
had a satisfactory religious opportunity. Ten- 
derness of spirit was manifested by many of 
them. The next piace we visited is said to be 
for orphans of both sexes. Our visit was rather 
trying. Wecould not feel excused without pro- 
claiming pretty close doctrine to the priests. 

“We were again with the Governor, and 
several of the chief men of the place. There 
appears to be a spirit of religious inquiry. 
Many wish to know what is Truth ; but how few 
are willing to walk in it! We had this evening 
another interesting and satisfactory meeting with 
pious persons. Some of them have come from 
a distance in the country, to be with us. 

“19th. I had a suffering night, with a chill 
and high fever. The prospect is gloomy, for we 
had concluded to leave this evening for Barce- 
lona; how it will be now, the Lord knows, all 
things are possible to him. He has so wonder- 
fully made a way for us in Spain thus far, that 
I cannot doubt that he will also open a plain 
peth for our departure from it. I feel calm and 
resigned, trusting in him. Blessed be his holy 
name, who is a sure and strong refuge under 
every difficulty. 

“T continued very unwell till this afternoon, 
when the fever in a degree subsided. At that 
time some very interesting persons came to see 
us, whom we had not been with before ; several 
had just arrived from a distance. One of them 
18 a young priest, who is fully convinced, as he 
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said, that the church of Rome is Babylon the great, 
and that the Pope is antichrist ; yet, added, he, 
‘The real antichrist is not a visible being, but 
the prince of darkness that rules over the chil- 
dren of disobedience.’ Another is an aged man, 
eminent in his profession as a lawyer. He also 
has, for many years, been convinced of the great 
errors in the church of Rome, and the great 
evils that have resulted from their many and 
gross superstitions. We told those pious indi- 
viduals who came to see us, that the Lord is very 
near to those that fear him; that a book of re- 
membrance is written for those that think ’on his 
name; that though they should be so few as 
two or three only engaged in waiting upon him, 
he has promised to be in the midstofthem. As 
we were thus proceeding to encourage them, the 
dear old man, with brightened countenance and 
glistening eyes, said, ‘QO yes, it is a blessed 
privilege for the two or three, or even the soli- 
tary one, to wait upon the Lord, and to obtain 
access to his Divine presence.’ This he had 
been very graciously permitted to realize, whilst 
shut up in his dark cell, and treated by some of 
his keepers as a madman. They left us appa- 
rently comforted by this visit. We, on our part, 
felt them very near to us. The young priest, if 
he keeps his place in the Truth, as he is now 
convinced of it, will probably have much to suf- 
fer; we encouraged him, should a day of trial 
come upon him, to remember that the Lord is a 
refuge and strength,—a present help in every 
day of trouble. 

“ Soon after these had left us, several others 
came in to bid us, probably, a final farewell ; 
among these were the French Consul, the phy- 
sician, our kind interpreter, and several others ; 
we had with them a short season of spiritual re- 
freshment ; we commended them to God and the 
word of his grace, which is able to build us up, 
and to give us an inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified. 

“ The physician told us that, about a year since, 
he was sent for into a nunnery, to visit, as a 
medical man, a female who was ill ; as he stood 
by her she appeared to wish to speak to him, 
but not to be able to raise her voice above a 
whisper; he put his ear to her mouth; she 
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placed a paper in his hands, unobserved by those 
that were near, and whispered in his ear, ‘1 
have no bodily disease, but distress of mind.’ 
The contents of the paper were to entreat him 
to devise some means to rescue her from that 
horrible place. She was a young woman of for- 
tune in Italy, and, after her father’s decease, her 
brother contrived to get possession of her estate, 
and through the agency of some priests, to have 
her removed to Spain and shut up in this con- 
vent. Very soon after this, and before any thing 
could be done for her rescue, the physician was 
himself imprisoned, and he has not been able to 
hear any thing of her since.” 

Their services in Valencia being concluded, 
they left that place by the diligence on the even- 
ing of the 19th and pursued their journey along 
the Mediterranean coast. 8S. G. writes: 

“We had the coupé to ourselves. It was a 
great relief to be alone. I was pretty comfort- 
able the fore part of the night, but next morn- 
ing a violent chill and high fever came on, and 
I was in a poor condition to travel ; there was, 
however, no place to stop; towards evening we 
came to the Ebro, which is there a pretty broad 
river ; we crossed it in a sail-boat ; the wind was 
high and cold, which seemed to pierce me 
through ; on the other side of the river an open 
kind of wagon took us four miles to a miserable 
inn, to wait for the diligence ; there I laid down 
for a couple of hours, which refreshed mea little. 
About nine in the evening we arrived at Villa 
Franca, where I hoped to have had more rest, 
but instead of this we found many persons col- 
lected at the inn, who, it appears, had heard of 
our coming ; some from curiosity, others prompt- 
ed by better motives, wished to see us; most of 
them spoke French ; they seemed very desirous 
to improve the opportunity to inquire into our 
religious principles ; some appeared to have ten- 
der scruples, and to be very uneasy under the 
yoke of bondage imposed upon them by the 
church of Rome; they could not reconcile the 
priests’ conduct with their views of what a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ ought to be ; others seemed 
to be spiritually minded persons ; instead of ob- 
taining rest, my time was closely taken up with 
these people. [t was an opportunity attended 
with much seriousness and edification. 

“We staid there only two hours. Our road 
onward was very rough, and I became very ill 
again; my outward man, during this journey, 
has endured great distress ; but the presence of 
the Lord and the sensible feeling of my dear 
Redeemer’s love so comforted my soul, that I 
could understand how Paul and Silas, whilst in 
the prison-house with their feet in the stocks 
and their bodies lacerated by stripes, could never- 
theless sing praises to God. My soul did mag- 
nify the Lord my Saviour, who has been with 
me in Spain, according to his word, as he has 
been with me, the poorest of his servants, in all 
other nations where he has sent me. 
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“ We arrived at Barcelona on the morning of 
the 22d, and I kept in to nurse myself whilst 
dear Allen went to visit the Governor and others, 
and their hospital. In the afternoon several 
persons, having heard of our arrival, came in to 
see me during dear Allen’s absence ; one is Don 
Felix Forres Amat, Bishop of Barcelona. He 
is a remarkable character ; notwithstanding the 
many obstacles put in his way, he has succeeded 
both in translating and printing the Seriptures 
from the Vulgate; it is a large work of seven 
volumes ; he has presented me with a copy of it. 
He was under the necessity thus to make a large 
work, to obviate some strong objections against 
issuing it ; it is printed with both the Latin and 
Spanish on the same page; he was also obliged 
to putin notes; but in these he has confined 
himself to explanations of the manners and cus- 
toms of the people. He succeeded in obtaining 
the sanction of the Pope. This was about 
twelve years since, when the Inquisition was in 
force aud in great activity, yet even then friends 
and enemies to the Bible were anxious to have 
it in their hands, so the first edition was very soon 
disposed of. He is now printing a second 
edition, and has proceeded to the third volume. 
The Archbishop of Toledo, and the Nuncio of the 
Pope, have made strong efforts to preveht him, 
but he hopes to succeed in completing the work. 
The King supports him in it. The Bishop told 
me that the day before yesterday, as he was 
walking on the public promenade, between the 
Governor and the Chief Magistrate, he stopped 
them suddenly, as the thought came before him, 
and said to them, ‘ What do you think the peo- 
ple will say if they see me walk between the two 
Quakers shortly expeeted here, as I now do with 
you?’ ‘ We cannot say,’ they answered. ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘I will tell you; they will say, that the 
strong walls of intolerance and superstition are 
falling down.’ He tells me also that several 
priests of the order of the Oratorians (those 
among whom I received part of my education at 
the college of Lyons), fled among the mountains 
during the late persecution ; he represents them 
as men of piety, and calculated to spread vital 
religion wherever they may be seattered. 

“23d, I felt much refreshed this morning 
and had no return of fever last night. My gra- 
cious Master has helped me ; blessed be his 
name! We have had a succession of visitors to- 
day, priests, canons, merchants and persons of 
different ranks ; among others several of the no- 
bility, and the Regent and Chief Justice. We 
had free and full opportunities with them ; we 
set before them what the religion of Christ eon- 
sists in, and what are the fruits of the Spirit, 
contrasted with those of the flesh. The hearts 
of some of them appeared open to understand 
and to receive our testimony. Bishop Amat 
has come again to see us; he told us that a rich 
man who had not obtained his great wealth by 
the most righteous means, feeling a desire to 
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and beggars have them, be they ever so ragged 
and dirty ; in some places they are made of black 
wool, in others this is mixed with white; but 
in Catalonia their cloaks are dyed of a deep red 
or scarlet color. The Catalonians are mostly a 
fine race of men, so that even the beggars among 
them, with their tattered red cloaks, have no 
mean appearance. They are also industrious, 
compared with the people in other party of 
Spain.” 

Being released from further service in the Pe- 
ninsula, S. G. and his companion took their de- 
parture for France. 

“Perpignan in France, 29th. On our way 
here we had in view high mountains ; one called 
Zea isa magnificent object ; it is supposed to be 
five thousand feet high; its summit is contin- 
ually covered with snow. After leaving Jon- 
quiéres we began to ascend the Pyrenees 
through narrow defiles, amidst high and rough 
mountains ; the grandeur of the scenery before 
us proclaimed to us the great and powerful name 
of the Lord, before whom our souls were pros- 
trated with admiration and praise; from the 
contemplation of his outward works our minds 
were drawn to that of the greatness of his love 
and mercy to us; great indeed is the help and 
manifold the preservations that he has extended 
to us his poor servants; we felt our minds 
clothed with gratitude and wonder on reviewing 
what he has done for us since we entered Spain. 
He has opened for us a highway and a plain, 
beaten path, where before not a stepping-stone 
could be seen by us. Who but the Lord Om- 
nipotent, who has the key of all hearts, could 
thus opea the king’s heart to us, and render 
him the instrument of making our way to a 
number of pious and inquiring persons, to whom, 
otherwise, we must have remained total strang- 
ers, and they tous? Blessed and exalted be his 
name for ever and ever! 

‘On our arrival here we presented ourselves, 
as required, before the police, who not only 
treated us with civility, but evinced some re- 
ligious thoughtfulness. We had also a satisfac- 
tory interview with several persons who came to 
our inn to see us ; some of whom accompanied 
us in a visit to their prison. 

“ Bordeaux, Fourth mo. 6th. We left Bayonne 
yesterday morning, and arrived here to-day at 
four A.M. The road was rough, but yet we 
travelled with speed. 

“7th. First-day. Dear Allen and I sat 
together as we usually do, to wait silently on the 
Lord; his Divine presence and the contriting 
influence of his love were felt by us to an un- 
common degree. After meeting I continued for 
a long time under the contriting sense of the 
Lord’s love and power, attended with the lifting 
up of my soul to him with adoration and praise ; 
whilst in that state I was seized, as in Spain, 
with a violent fit of ague; I shook greatly ; high 
fever succeeded. I felt weightily my situation ; 


silence the strong convictions of conscience by 
some meritorious works, came to him, and in- 
quired how many masses he would advise him 
to have said to the Virgin Mary, and to any of 
the saints he might point out, in order that souls 
might be prayed out of purgatory, and he might 
make atonement for his sins. ‘The Bishop told 
him, that neither masses nor works of that kind 
could do any good to the dead, neither could 
they remove from a guilty conscience a single 
sin ; that it was his duty to make restitution, as 
far as possible, to those who had been wronged, 
and if that could not be done, to be liberal in 
the relief of the poor, and our suffering fellow- 
beings ; but that even this, which it is right to 
perform, could not obtain the remission of sin, 
nor could any priest, or even the Pope, confer 
this remission ; it was through the Lord Jesus 
Christ alone that this could be obtained, and it 
must be sought for by deep repentance, evinced 
by amendweut of life, prayer, and faith in Him 
who is the only Saviour. This person, the 
Bishop says, has so far taken his advice, as to 
place large sums of money at his disposal, to be 
employed for the poor, the fatherless and the 
widows, and he appeared also to look in faith to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to seek to him as 
the only hope of salvation. 

“25th. A number of seriously disposed 
persons came to see us to-day. We had inter- 
esting and precious religious opportunities with 
them. Very earnest appears to be the inquiry 
of some of them, ‘What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

“In the afternoon my dear Allen went into 
the country to visit some of the poor people in 
their cottages; and during these last days he 
has been to some prisons and other places. My 
health did not allow of my going out ; but several 
persons have come to me, some from a distance 
in the country, whom we should have been pre- 
vented from seeing had I been out. Truly the 
Lord orders all things right. 

“26th. We have prepared our report to the 
King, respecting various subjects that have come 
under our observation since we left Madrid, and 
the abuses which we hope he may correct. We 
have also prepared an address to him and the 
Queen, for whom we have felt much since we 
came into their dominions. We have much 
peace in this our last service towards them. We 
have also written to the Count D’Ofalia, to 
whom we enclose all these documents, which are 
written in French. The population of Spain is 
composed of men of divers nations, their coun- 
tenances strongly denoting who were their an- 
cestors—Moors, Arabs, Africans, or the ancient 
Spaniards; but even among these there are 
marked differences ; separated by the mountains, 
they appear like so many distinct tribes, and vary 
also in their habits and dispositions, but all very 
generally agree in the one custom of wearing 
cloaks, winter and summer; even young boys 
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a meeting was appointed for this evening, and 
our places by the diligence to set off at ten at 
night for Paris were paid for. Hope was, how- 
ever, given me that through the help of my 
blessed Master this might be accomplished. I 
kept quietly in bed till the time of the meeting, 
when, though still very ill, I felt a little increase 
of strength and went. We had a good and 
solemn meeting. The Lord enabled me largely 
to proclaim the Gospel of life and salvatiun 
through Jesus Christ. 
(To be continued.) 


A GOOD HEARER, 


We often read about good preachers, and we 
wish there were hundreds of them where there 
is now but one. But we are disposed to think 
that good hearers do much to make good 
preachers. Ministers often find that they can 
preach far better to some hearers than they 
can to others. This shows that hearers have 
an effect on preachers, as well as preachers 
on hearers. I propose to characterize a good 
hearer. 

1. He comes to the house of worship with a 
desire to be instructed and profited by the word 
preached. Do not many attend church with- 
out any such desire? But the good hearer has 
an object in view in visiting the sanctuary— 
he wishes to increase in divine knowledge and 
grace. 

2. That he may be profited by what he 
hears, he humbly asks God to make his heart 
like the good ground, which brings forth a 
hundred fold when the good seed is sown upon 
it. He that prays well before going to church, 
will be likely to hear well when he gets there. 

3. The good hearer endeavors to fix his mind 
on divine subjects while on his way to the place 
of worship. Men are too apt to think and talk 
on worldly matters when going in company to 
the house of worship. The good hearer guards 
against this. 

4. When he arrives at church, he goes di- 
rectly to his seat, and raises his earnest as- 
pirations to Heaven, that he may not bea sleepy 
or forgetful hearer, but a doer of the word. 
People are too apt to linger about the steps, to 
meet old acquaintances, shake hands, and talk 
on worldly subjects. The good hearer seeks to 
avoid this. 

5. While he is charitable enough to desire all 
the hearers to “ receive with meekness the in- 
grafted word,” yet he hears for himself as well as 
for others. 

6. After returning from the house of worsbip, 
he endeavors to recall to mind as much of the dis- 
course as possible, and inwardly digest it, that he 
may grow thereby in knowledge and grace. And 
perhaps he recounts the main points of the ser- 
mon in the presence of others, for his own and 
their profit. 


Good hearers as well as good preachers are 
quite tooscarce in ourday. Well for all to seek 
to improve.—Anon. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 


(Continued from page 134.) 

This appeal did not move the Queen from her 
purpose ; she remained inexorable, considered 
that few preachers were preferable to many, in 
the church, that the laity did well not to neglect 
their secular affairs for religious concerns, and 
that the reading of homilies to the people was 
more useful than sermons, or any instruction of 
a more popular character. It is honorable to 
the head and heart of Grindal, that he refused 
to endorse the Queen’s worldly and superficial 
notions of religion, and died in disgrace through 
allegiance to his convictions. 

Another illustration furnished by the same vol- 
ume, is eminently suggestive. During the year 
1576,the relations of the English and Spanish gov- 
ernments were far fromcordial. Burleigh and his 
colleagues thought it needful to “ increase the 
efficiency of the national defences.” The politic 
and subtle statesmen who sat at the council 
board of Queen Elizabeth, concluded that it 
would further the interests of the sea-faring pop- 
ulation, whence the navy was manned, if the 
consumption of fish could be increased ; and 
they determined to re-impose the observation of 
the old Popish fast or fish days, on the Protest- 
ants of England—not for the “furtherance of 
superstition,’ and the clergy were expressly 
commanded to explain this in their sermons, 
but,—thus the decree runs,—“ for the mainten- 
ance of mariners, fishmen, and navy of this 
realm |’ Undoubtedly the ministers of Elizabeth 
refurbished the national defences by means less 
expensive to the taxpayer than those employed 
by the counsellors of Queen Victoria—but how 
carnal, how earthly, how eminently external, 
must have been that conception of Christianity, 
which subordinated the arrangements of the 
church to ends so avowedly political and worldly. 

Their very representative character, has in- 
duced me to dwell at some length on these two 
events—‘“ the prophecyings” and the re-imposi- 
tion of fast days. I must now press rapidly for- 
ward. The court idea of religion was certainly 
not more spiritual under James I. than it was 
under Elizabeth : in fact, it was the reverse. To 
advance the glory of England, was at least a 
chief object which the Queen and her ministers 
proposed to themselves, in administering the pat- 
ronage and controlling the arrangements of the 
church ; but in the reign of her pedantic and 
licentious successor, the distribution of ecclesi- 
astical patronage was principally determined by 
the infamous object of making it an instru- 
ment for subverting the national liberties. At 
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the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, extravagance in dress, 
profanity in swearing and general immorality 
were rampant ; the publication of the Book of 
Sports in 1618 tending still further to demor- 
alize the people; but at the same time, and in 
part at least, in consequence of this condition of 
things, the Puritans, with all their scrupulous 
preciseness, spite of the pillory and the dungeon, 
were steadily growing in power and in numbers 
—if not in piety. 

George Fox was born in 1624. It was an 
eventful period of England’s history. The pro- 
tracted struggle between monarchical preroga- 
tives and popular rights was advancing towards 
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not A CuurcH, but tHe CuuRcH, the one ap- 
pointed outward corporation, to which the prom- 
ises of God were confined; the exclusive pos- 
session of these promises making it a duty to 
punish with the civil sword all dissenters from its 
communion, as schismatics and heretics. Such 
were some of the phenomena which English 
Christianity presented, as George Fox grew up 
with but little of book education, in his Leicester- 
shire home. Whilst the outlines of his early bio- 
graphy are so familiar that they need not detain 
us long, it would be impossible to pass them by 
in silence ; for I think they will be found to throw 
much light upon hischaracter. Distinguished dur- 
ing his boyhood, and afterwards when apprenticed 


its crisis, aud in its progress, religious and politi- ; to the trade of a shoemaker, by strict truthfulness 
cal considerations were becoming increasingly in- | and great conscientiousness, he had reached his 
termingled. The movement towards Popery, [twontietl year when he became the subject of 
promuted by the Court of Charles I., and by the| spiritual exercises, the intensity of which, for 
party which owned Archbishop Laud as its head, | some years, disqualified him from following any 
had enlarged the area of controversy between the | manual avocation. He left his howe and wan- 
different parties in the Church of England, and | dered from place to place, holding converse on 
embittered the passions of the combatants. The | religious matters with professors of every denom- 
more ee were — For | — yet ae a from cs oi 

many years, all men of earnest piety, and partic- at, 16 will be asked, was the cause o 1S 
joe earnest preachers, o— siathonnly dis-| distress? A careful examination of his writings 
couraged. Then came a great re-action—the| will show, I think, that it arose in part from 
progress of events placed England under the | the feeling of his own sinfulness in the sight of 
sway of a Puritan Parliament, whose members | (rod, and in a still greater degree, from the op- 
were et prepa? riage ee by eee ges! — aoa sin 7 ae ee 
tense zeal for religion. Episcopacy was abol-| the world around him. was the disquiet of a 
ished. “ Scandalous Ministers” a deprived | contemplative and scrupulously uname 
of their benefices by hundreds. The famous | mind—bewildered by the theological turmoil 
assembly of divines sat at Westminister. Reli-; that encompassed it—thirsting for communion 
gious topics were everywhere debated with great| with God, and asking what was the purpose of 
heat—in the Parliameut—in the army—in ~ being, and what was its place it the Creation. 

| 





every town, village, and hamlet in England.| Reading Fox’s simple narrative, in conjunc- 
Never, either before or since, has so wide spread | tion with the ample histories of the seventeenth 
an interest been taken in religious things. Nor century, can we not in imagination, stand by 
can it be reasonably doubted, that much of this | the side of this Leicestershire shoemaker, and 
zeal was, at its rise, the genuine offspring of de-j| enter into the conflicts of his troubled spirit ? 
votional feeling. Yet it was too often the case, | Can we not, in measure, comprehend the feelings 
that the successors of the Reformers spent their|of his inmost soul, as his eyes rested on the 
strength in dissensions with one another, and | pages of the New Testament, and he felt that 


in arguing high and interminable points of the-| there was a wondrous and a blessed reality in 


ology and philosophy. Milton in his blindness 
may have recalled this wordy warfare, when he 
wrote of some who 
“ reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost.’’ 


The “subversion of the hearers’ that ensued 
from the polemical controversies of 1630-60, 
memorably justified the inspired counsel of the 
Apzstle Paul to Timothy, touching “ strife about 
words.’ Of the period subsequent to the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, Lord Macaulay truly 
says “ Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents and Baptists, were striving for mastery, and 
were, in every corner of the realm, reviling and 
refuting one another.”” And more than this ;— 
many of the sects put forth the claim of being 


_the religion of Jesus Christ—and anon looking 
mournfully into the world he exclaims, ““ Where 
can I see this religion in actual life, and how 


may I attain to the heavenly Kingdom which is. 


not meat and drink—not an outward thing— 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost? Can my perplexities be solved by any 
of the score of sects around me, each claiming the 
title and the prerogatives of the true church ? 
Is this reciprocal anathematizing—this recipro- 
cal persecution—the fruit of pure and undefiled 
religion? Is it the mind: of Christ that his 
followers should fight about priestly vestments 
—that statesmen should. appoint religious fasts 
to augment the sale of herrings—that Presby- 
ters should revile Bishops—that Protestant 
Bishops should clip the ears of Puritans—that 
the Presbyterian Puritans should persecute the 
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ing for the ministry, and who teaches A. K. 
Icelandic, also came in, and in the course of the 
interview called our friends’ attention to Haf- 
narfjordur, a merchant fishing station, with a con- 
siderable population, about seven Knglish miles 
distant, which had previously been several times 
betore them, but nothing fixed. E. M. offered 
to accompany them as interpreter on the follow- 
ing First day, and they felt easy and grateful to 
accept the offer. The longest day was now 
reached, and I. S. remarks that at midnight 
a pin was distinctly visible on the uncarpeted 
floor. 

23d, (First-day.)—On arriving at Hafnarfjor- 
dur they found that a merchant, to whom Pro- 
fessor Peterson had kindly written the day be- 
fore, had placed two empty rooms at their dis- 
posal. About 120 persons ussembled; the 
meeting was rather long; but, although almost 
the whole company stood, there appeared no 
disposition to leave till all was over. At this 
place the people understood the Danish lan- 
guage, so A. Kloster, having first interpreted, 
addressed them in his native tongue ; there was 
great attention throughout, and the meeting 
ended well. After taking coffee, our friends re- 
turned to Reykjavik. In their way, I. 8. was 


Independent ?” It was to solemn and complex 
questionings like these, that Fox at last found a 
soul-satisfying response. The beautiful and 
often quoted paragraph in which he details his 
experience is as follows :— 

“¢ But as I had forsaken all the priests, so I left 
the separate preachers also, and those called the 
most experienced people ; for 1 saw there was 
none among them all that could speak to my 
condition. And when all my hopes in them, 
and in all men were gone, so that I had no- 
thing outwardly to help me, nor could tell what 
to do; then, O then, I heard a voice which said 
‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak 
to thy condition.” And when I heard it, my 
heart did leap for joy. Then the Lord did let 
me see why there was none upon the earth that 
could speak to my condition; namely, that I 
might give him all the glory. For all are con- 
cluded under sin, and shut up in unbelief, as I 
had been ; that Jesus Christ might have the pre- 
ewinence, who enlightens, and gives grace, and 
faith, and power. Thus when God doth work, 
who shall let it? And this 1 knew experiment- 
ally. My desires after the Lord grew stronger, 
and zeal in the pure knowledge of God and of 
Christ alone, without the help of any man, book, 


























or writing.” 
(To be continued.) 


a 
ISAAC SHARP IN ICELAND. 


At page 809 of our last volume we inserted 
a notice of Isaac Sharp having been liberated to 
pay a religious visit in Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands, and of his arrival, accompanied by A. 
Kloster, at Reykjavik, the Capital of Iceland, on 
the.15th of 6th mo. Jast. The following narra- 
tive of his subsequent movements is interesting, 
asa sketch of their religious services, and for 
the information it conveys of a country rarely 
visited by travellers. We copy from the London 
Friend. 


.On the 20th of 6th month, Isaac Sharp and 
A. Kloster succeeded in engaging one of the 
students at the college, who would be at liberty 
at the end of the month, as interpreter in their 
intended journey to the north. On the 21st, 
the prospect of first going south, to Krusivik 
and Oddi, seemed to close, the only guide who 
could speak English having engaged with 
another party ; and in a period of religious re- 
tirement, “the words,’ writes I, S., ‘arose 
with a calming influence, ‘Tarry ye here and 
watch with me ;’ and settling down under it, 
without carefulness, calm and quiet, through 
mercy, prevailed.” Soon after, the Secretary 
of the Bishop called, and most kindly volun- 
teered to aid our friends in looking over the 
wap of Iceland, and giving whatever information 
Jay in his power, 












Eri¢ Maguusen, who is study- 


thrown from his pony, through the animal’s sud- 
denly plunging ina bog, but sustained no injury. 
“ After a little rest at our lodgings,” writes I. §., 
“we proceeded at 4 to the Ness, a narrow neck 
of land two miles distant, jutting out into the 
Faxa Fiord, inhabited by fishermen, one of the 
principal of whom placed his house at our dis- 
posal for the meeting, which was held about 5. 
The weight of the meeting lay on my beloved 
companion, who had good service among them, 
and who found in E. Magnusen a good inter- 
preter. From the Ness we proceeded 
toa cluster of fishermen’s huts, nearer Reyk- 


javik—a strong desire had been felt to give 


these poor people the opportunity of assembling 
with us, accompanird witha fear that, if invited, 
they would scarcely come to the town; hence 
our wish to go to them. A small meeting only 
was expected, but many who bad heard of it came 
from Reykjavik, so that, with the fishermen, 
several hundred came together, the Secretary of 
the Bishop, and other office-bearers among them. 
Nearly all stood on a hill side, several females 
among them, others were in the cottages. E. M. 
interpreted, A. Kloster now and then giving 
him a word in Danish. The people were re- 
markably attentive, and although the rain came 
on and shortened the meeting, not one individual 
left till the meeting ended orderly. Between 9 
and 10 we took tea, grateful and glad of heart 
for the mercies of the day, our two companions, 
[E Magnusen and the student engaged to ac- 
company them to the north,] who had been with 
us at all these meetings, joining us at the even- 
ing meal, after which we read a chapter to- 
gether, and separated for the night.” 
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On the 27th I. S. writes: “The settled feel- 


ing upon my own mind before leaving home has 
been so abidingly present from day to day, that 
I see no way out of Reykjavik peacefully, with- 
out proposing a religious meeting with the 
Althings-men, or Icelandic Parliament: this 
body assembles biennially, and the present is 
their year for meeting. On Second day next the 
session commences.” 

I. 8. and A. K. also arranged for another 
meeting with the inhabitants of the town, to be 
held on the following First-day, in a large ware- 
house kindly placed at their disposal, by one of 
the principal merchants named Wolff. 

28th.—I. 8S. writes :—‘ Fishermen’s houses, 
in considerable numbers, are scattered about in 
the vicinity of Reykjavik, and a meeting is ar- 
ranged with them for this evening.” It was 
held at about 8 P. M. in the open air. “ About 
150 of varied age and station, gave us their 
company. It was a time of some openness as re- 
gards expression, in which A. Kloster took part, 
considerable solemnity prevailing. Oh, for more 
of an entrance to their hearts—their ears are at- 
tent tothe utmost, and their patience in standing 
the whole time, without any evidence of weari- 
ness, is striking ; but we fear they have little ap- 
prehension of the immediate teaching of the 
Spirit of Christ.” 

“ 29th.—The proposed meeting with the Al- 


things-men is weighty and solemn in the pros- 


pect. The kindness and courtesy 
shown to us are very remarkable, and call for 
watchfulness on our part. Met a poor 
drunken Icelander. Corn brandy en- 
ters Iceland free of duty, and it is said the cost 
to the island is 120,000 dollars (the dollar is 
about 2s. 3d. English) annually. Tobacco, snuff, 
and intoxicating drinks are lamentably in prev- 
alent use, and work, it is to be feared, a large 
amount of evil seen and unseen. 

“ 30¢h, (First-day.)—This morning Eric 
Magnusen, our interpreter for the day, kindly 


called, bringing with him the appointment of 


the ‘ Althings-mep,’ for 4 to-day. With it he 
also brought eight letters of introduction, vol- 
unteered by Professor Peterson, to make our 
Way easy on our journey north. That a man 
profound in learning, occupying the Professor's 
Chair, and possessing an influence second only 
to the Bishop throughout this land, should thus 
with so much kindness prepare the way for a 
poor unlettered Quaker, must surely be regarded 
as a mark of the tender care and loving-kindness 
of Him, of whom it is written that when He 
putteth forth He goeth before. . Pune- 
tual to the hour, as we entered the [Althings] 
hall, Dr. Peterson and three others had already 
taken their seats; the rest soon followed to the 
number of about eighteen, there being twenty- 
six in all, one from each Syssell, and six under 
appointment from the Crown. At first there 
was very little promise of quiet, (silence appears 
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to be a new element in Iceland)—but there soon 
came a little lull. As in the remote Syssells 
Icelandic only is understood, E. Magnusen in- 
terpreted—we stood up together; deep silence 
now prevailed, with very little exception. They 
were reminded of the important position in which 
they were placed, and the need of their seeking 
rightly to maintain it alike while here and in 
their respective spheres at home—of the need of 
their individually watching unto prayer and 
abiding under it, not deeming the attendance at 
the Cathedral on the day of opening sufficient, 
but abiding with the Lord in prayer for a bless- 
ing on their deliberations, with the desire that 
their hearts might be permitted to respond to 
the words, which from the heart were uttered, 
&e. 

“My dear companion A. Kloster followed, 
pointing to the importance of their trust being 
less in themselves than in the Lord, and that 
with increased humility they should look more 
and more for Divine aid, &c. After this I knelt 
in prayer, A. K. interpreting, feeling this under 
all the circumstances to be the best course. This 
engagement lasted just short of an hour—a 
period of deep wading, but not without the trust 
that our having thus met has been in Divine 
ordering. At 6 we wentto the large warehouse 
and found many already assembled. Seats had 
been provided for a few; on the front sat the 
sister and daughter of the Bishop, and their 
husbands. The wife and daughter of Dr. Peter- 
son, five or six of the Althings-men, and some 
others, were also recognized. 700 people were 
thought to be present, and the meeting con- 
tinued nearly two hours, A. Kloster occupying 
the latter portion. A short silence at the close 
left the comfortable trust that this formidable 
gathering had ended well. In the pros- 
pect of leaving Reykjavik, and in takinga little 
solemn review of our tarriance here, there is 
much springing up in remembrance, prompting 
the language, ‘ It is the Lord’s doing, and mar- 
vellous in our eyes.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
——_+~e- 
For Friends’ Review. 


CROSSING THE SEA. 


The disciples were in a little ship crossing 
the sea of Gennessaret. Their desired haven 
was before them on the other side of the lake, 
and they were toiling earnestly to reach it. It 
was a task at any time involving some difficulty, 
and now the storm was heaving around them, 
and the difficulty and danger were much in- 
creased. The winds blew fiercely across their 
path, the waves tossed their little bark, and 
breaking against the side rolled over in torrents. 
Their hope was now failing, and they began to 
sink. 

Not until this time, when convinced of the 
fruitlessness of their own efforts, and with de- 
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struction staring them in the face, did it seem to | 


occur to them that Jesus was also with them. 
He lay in the hinder part of the vessel asleep 
on a pillow. They gathered hastily around him, 
and awoke him with the cry, “ Lord save us, we 
perish.”” Then He arose and rebuked the winds 
and the sea, and there was a great calm. 

It has often occurred to me that this account 
is full of instruction for us all. We, too, are 
Christians crossing a troubled sea. The winds 
and the waves often beat rudely against us, and 
all our good resolutions and mere human efforts 
seem useless against the storm. We are ready 
to sink, and hope is almost lost. Then in our 
despair we remember that Jesus is with us. 
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liancy and beauty ; however extended its chain» 
each link ends in a hook for joining more. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 9, 1861, 


CoRRESPONDENCE.—A valued friend, in an- 
other State, whose worthy occupancy of an im- 
portant position in our religious Society, im- 
parts weight to his words, writes thus :—“ The 


Perchance he is asleep on a pillow, unnoticed | article—‘ An example for the times’—in the 


amid the tumult, but when we give over our own 
work, then we find him. Then we call upon the 
Lord and he hears us, and delivers us out of all 
our trouble. 
winds and the sea, and they obey him. 


| Editorial columns of the Review, (page 88) was 
| very opportune and much needed. 
Then He arises and rebukes the| much pained at Friends’ selling their horses to 


I am very 


the government for the army, and giving cloth- 


How forcibly does the rebuke then come ing to the soldiers. ‘The latter, however, is 


home to us, “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith Y’ The disciples had seen the miracles of 
their Lord, and listened to the gracious words 
that proceeded out of his mouth. They had 


| more tolerable than the former, because there is 


no selfish motive attached to the act. 
“The position that we, as members of the 


been witnesses of his superhuman power andj Society of Friends, stand in, is a very critical 


tender love, and yet their hearts failed them. 
We too have seen his wondrous works and 
known his love to be thrown around us. We 
believe the truth of the wonderful account given 
us, that God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth ia | 
him should not perish, but should have ever- 
lasting life. We see on every hand the mani- 
festations of his continued care and mercy. We 
know that he willeth not the death of any, but 
that all should repent, return and live; and yet 
our hearts stand doubting on the threshold of 
salvation. O let me entreat all—doubt no 
longer—delay no longer—go to Jesus; He is 
surely resting with you. Perchance he appears 
asleep on a pillow, yet he is conscious of your 
situation, and ready and eager to respond to your 
ery. Go to Jesus, the all-loving, all-powerful 
Saviour. 
us,” omitting the sad refrain of the disciples, “ we | 
perish,” for if your faith is firm and your hope | 
fixed on him, you cannot perish. He will arise 
in his power, and rebuke the winds and the 


one, and we need to be very careful, while we 
guard against anything like disloyalty to the 
government, not to compromise our testimonies 
in regard to war. Now is the time to maintain 
our peace principles. If they will not stand by 
us now, what are they worth? What need is 
there-to bear the cross, if there is no cross to bear? 
Or what reward in suffering, if we suffer not? 
The temptation held out to William Allen was 
very great, and must have cost him great self- 


| Sacrifice to withstand it, but his principles were 
| of far greater moment than worldly emolument.” 


—_——_--—~+9—> —____ 


JoEL Bean.—By letters recently received in 


Let your cry be to him, “ Lord save) this city from our friend Joel Bean, we learn 


that he had been satisfactorily pursuing his re- 
ligious engagements at Honolulu and other parts 
of the Island of Oahu, during a month previous 


waves, and the calm and peace and joy of His| the 22d of 9th month last. The missionaries 
presence will be around your path until you; and the natives received him with great cordi- 


reach the haven of rest on the shores of a 
fect world. 


——-—s9>—-____ 


per-| ality, and he had an opportunity of addressing 


their meetings through interpreters. He had 
visited the principal out-stations on the island, 


None but those eminently blessed with mental | and held a meeting in Honoiulu for foreigners, 


endowments, can conceive all the pleasures which | 
spring from the well-formed and fertile mind; it | 
seems ready fitted with little cells for all| 
sweets ; to have a distinct pigeon-hole for every 
kind of communication : all it receives has a ten- 


dency not to dissolve, but to crystallize in bril-| 


which proved an occasion of interest and afforded 
him relief and peace. ‘ We have found,” J. B. 
writes, ‘‘ some deeply pious and devoted persons 
—some females who feel called to a larger ser- 
vice in the exercise of their gifts than has been 
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usual in their Society :—hence the question of 


women’s ministry is engaging many minds.” 


Oa the 23d of 9th mo., Joel Bean expected 
to embark for the island of Maui, and the pas- 


sage would probably occupy about 36 hours. 


———_ + ~~ - 


Oak Grove Seminary.—It will be seen by 
a notice in the present number, that the winter 
term of this institution will commence on the 


3d of 12th month next. Having been very satis- 


factorily sustained for several years, this school, 
it is hoped, may continue, even under the trying 
circumstances of our country, to receive the 
support of parents in the Eastern States. At 


no time has it been more important to extend 
an earnest moral and religious care over children 
while receiving literary instruction; and from 


the geographical position of Oak Grove Semi- 


nary, and the careful supervision exercised over 
the students, it offers desirable facilities for a 
guarded education. 


ete 


Correction.—In the list, at page 109, of 


Ministers who attended Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
the name of Martha Watkins was erronously 
printed Martha Jenkins. 


————_—46-___- 


Marriep, at North Street Meeting, Ledyard, 
Cayuga Co., New York, on the 24th of Tenth mo., 
1861, Joun Nicuotson, of Richmond, Indiana, to 
Mary B. Winstow, of the former plage. 





, at Friends’ Meeting, the 4th of 9th mo., 
1861, at Chester, Wayne Co., Indiana, Manton, son 
of Philip and Martha 8S. Johnson, of West Union, 
Indiana, to Saran Ann, daughter of David and Jane 
Hampton, (the former deceased.) 


—- ~~ 


Diep, on the 6th of 12th month, 1860, Janez H. 
Morais, aged 4 years; and on 20th of same month, 
Emity Morris, aged about 1 year. 


, on the 26th of 8th month, 1861, Jonw 
Morris, (father of the above named children) in the 
56th year of his age; a member of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


—, in LeRoy, N. Y., on the 25th of 10th mo., 
1861, James Mapison, son of Samuel G. and Phebe 





Slocum, in the 25th year of his age, a member of 


LeRoy Monthly Meeting. 

While his relatives and friends keenly feel their 
bereavement, they rejoice in the abundant evidence 
that the change was a joyful one to his ransomed 
spirit. 

——, in Jackson, Maine, on the 11th of 4th mo., 
1861, Peace, wife of John Moulton, in the 59th year 
of her age, an esteemed elder of Unity Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

This dear friend was an example of meekness and 
humility, adorning the doctrine of Christ her Saviour 
by a well-ordered life and conversation, ever mani- 
festing a lively concern for the maintenance of all 
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our Christian testimonies, often repeating during a 
long illness, which she bore with much patienve, that 
she was ready, waiting for her release. Although 
her family and friends deeply feel their loss, they 
have the comforting assurance that their loss is her 
eternal gain. 


Diep, in Brooks, Maine, on the 16th of 4th mo., 
1861, Aumira C., wife of Ira Robinson, in the 37th 
year of her age, a member of Unity Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, at Looking Glass, Fillmore Co., Minnesota, 
on the 4th ult., Otrver W. Jongs, in his 10th year. 
Also at the same place, Exizaseru P. Jones, on the 
10th ult., in her 7th year; children of Lemuel and 
Mary Ann Jones, and members of Winnesheik Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 


a owe 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Winter Term will open for students of both 
sexes, on Third-day the 3d of 12th month, and con- 
tinue eleven weeks. Augustine Jones, A. B., Prin- 
cipal. 

Applications for admission, stating age and moral 
character of the applicant, may be addressed to the 
Superintendent. James VAN BLarcom, 

Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Maine. 
10th mo. 30th, 1861.—3teow. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF INDIANA 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDs, 1861. 


At Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Whitewater Meeting House, in Richmond, 
Indiana, on Fifth-day, 3d of the Tenth month. 

The printed General Epistle from the last 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in London, has 
been read in this meeting. 

Believing that our friends there have, in the 
preparation of this Epistle, been enabled to ex- 
tend advice, warning, and encouragement of a 
character which will be useful for general cir- 
culation in this land, we appoint Ezra Baily, 
Richard Hoskins, and James Taylor, to procure 
a reprint of six thousand copies thereof. 

Epistles addressed to this meeting, from the 
following Yearly Meetings, have been received 
and read in this meeting, viz.: London. Dublin, 
New England, New York, Baltimore, Ohio, and 
Western. 

We have been afresh introduced into feelings 
of unity and interest with our dear Friends in 
these Yearly Meetings, by the reading of their 
Kpistles, and earnestly desire that the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the unity of the Spirit, 
and the love of the brethren, may prevail and 
increase amongst us as a religious body. 

A separate Epistle from the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends in London, for 1861, addressed to 
Friends in North America, in reference to the 
contentions and perils which are now afflicting 
our land, has also been received and read, and 
our hearts have been touched at this evidence 
of the continued Christian love and thoughtful 
regard of our dear friends in England, and we 
highly value their advice and lively sympathy, 
and direct that the Epistle be printed as an ap- 
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pendix to our Minutes, and commend its con- 
tents to the attention of our members individ- 
ually—the meeting being informed that a copy 
thereof has been forwarded to each of our 
Monthly Meetings by our Correspondents. 


Sixth-day, Tenth month 4th. 


The Queries and Answers to them from the 
Quarterly Meetings have been read in this 
meeting, and have brought into review the state 
of the church throughout our widely-extended 
borders, and the meeting has travailed in spirit 
for the religious welfare of our members indi- 
vidually, and an earnest desire has prevailed for 
the extension of the cause of the Redeemer 
amongst them, as well as amongst those around 
us. Whilst in considering the Queries and the 
Answers we have been judging of the fruits, the 
all-important question has been brought before 
us, “Is the tree good? Have we been convert- 
ed unto God?’ In using this expression, we 
desire to do it with deep and solemn considera- 
tion, and that we may rather be putting to our- 
selves the inquiry with earnestness, accompanied 
with corresponding faith and practical fruits, 
than using the expression in the way of hasty 
and superficial judgment of others. Let it not 
be talked about without being known, but rather 
let us be watching over our own spirits, that we 
may show in our families, and iv our intercourse 
among men, that we are truly converted. 

The reported want of love amongst some of 
our members has been cause of painful solici- 
tude amovg us. Our Saviour himself declared 
love to be the token of discipleship: “ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples if 
ye have love one to another.” 

One of the first and most striking evidences 
of a change of heart is, that it is filled with love 
to God and love to man.—“ We know that we 
have passed from death unto life because we 
love the brethren.” “Ifa man say I love God 
and hateth bis brother, he is a liar.”’ Let us all 
examine our own hearts and see if there is in 
them any root of bitterness, anything of hatred, 
variance, emulation, or strife; hereby shall we 
test our allegiance to our Lord, for if this love 
be not in us and abound, we can not be of that 
little flock to whom it is the Father’s good plea- 
sure to give the kingdom. 

True love to God will lead us not to neglect 
the assembling of ourselves together, but make 
it a pleasure to us to ackuowledge our depen- 
dence upon Him by meeting to worship Him in 
spirit and truth. 

Parents are affectionately reminded of the 
duty and privilege of watching over their chil- 
dren, and encouraging them to give heed to the 
Holy Spirit, to cultivate the practice of close 
spiritual union with them, and ofa free inter. 
‘change of religious views, and to aid in leading 
them to Christ. If during your daily assem- 
bling together to read the Holy Scriptures, or 
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at any other time, you feel the spirit of suppli- 
cation, hesitate not, beloved friends, to pour out 
your souls before God, on their behalf, and to 
ask daily that he will pour out his Spirit upon 
your seed and his blessing upon your offspring. 
We have every encouragement to fervent prayer, 
and if we give heed thereto, we shall, without 
doubt, see in reference to our dear children the 
travai! of our soul and be satisfied. “ The fruit 
of righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
make peace.” If we are careful to inculcate 
the principle of peace on earth and good will to 
men, on our own children as well as on those 
with whom we are associated, and endeavor to 
instil, particularly into the minds of the young, 
the ground upon which our testimony against 
war is founded, it would have a salutary influ- 
ence in preventing our young Friends from en- 
gaging in military service, and being carried by 
any exciting cause'into a position which would 
lead them into a violation of the commands of 
our Lord, to love our enemies, and bringing 
them unto that love for our fellow men, which 
would rather lead us to lay down our own lives 
than to take that of our fellow being. 

Unless we are prepared to suffer wrong and 
take it patiently, to abstain from evil speaking, 
from all retaliation, and from the spirit of evil, 
we can not bear a consistent testimony against 
war ; all our professions of doing so are in vain, 
if we are at enmity with our brother. If we 
would be found consistent in the Christian duty 
of simplicity and self denial, it must spring from 
true conversion, and from that work of the Holy 
Spirit in the beart which would lead us to leave 
off all mere owtward adorning and everything 
which indicates the pride of the heart. 

If in our commercial transactions or other in- 
tercourse with men, we so suppress the truth as 
to lead to deceiving them, we are guilty of false- 
hood. Ours is an exalted profession, and it es- 
pecially becomes all who make it, in deep humil- 
ity, to walk consistently therewith. 

This profession leads our fellow men to give 
us credit, and if we fail to fulfil our contracts or 
engagemen's we bring it into discredit. If we 
are not just in our dealings and punctual in 
making our payments and careful in literally 
fulfilling all engagements, whether verbal or 
otherwise, we wrong not only those with whom 
we have dealings, but by our example cast a 
stumbling block in the way of others. We should 
be ourselves willing to suffer loss rather than to 
cause a loss to others by a failure in complying 
with our engagements. 

It is especially important for those who are 
ministers of the word, and speak in the name of 
the blessed Saviour, to be careful in these re- 
spects; otherwise they are guilty of hypocrisy, 
and incur great condemnation, and by their in- 
consistency may lead others, and especially their 
younger brethren and those not of our Society, 
to call in question the very ground of gospel 
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ministry, onl a belief i in the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The spiritual improvement, growth and stabil- 
ity of the members of our religious Society, par- 
ticularly the youth, was considered and’ dwelt 
upon with deep interest by the meeting. 

Our Saviour had a significant meaning when 
he said, “ Feed my lambs—feed my sheep ;” and 
the Apostle when he said, “ Feed the flock of 
God.” A proper concern has been felt by many 
because some of our youth do not manifest all 
that attachment to our principles and practice 
which they desire. A very serious inquiry arises, 
why this should be so, and a dee »p sense of our 
responsibility should ‘take hold of our minds 
If those who are further advanced in years and 
on whom the weight of Society mainly rests, do 
not manifest an example of hearty devoteduess 
to Christ, and commend that example by sound, 

careful, tender instruction; if they do not 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit dispense 
spiritual food, they can not expect a growing 
attachment to their profession in the youth. 
Care as to outward restraints is necessary and 
ind spensable, as well as a due regard to our 
Christian testimonies to plainness of speech and 
apparel. But these alone, without spiritual 
nourishment and instruction, would be like 
starving the flock within the fold which protects 
it from outside dangers. So if our youth, on 
being awakened to some sense of their spiritual 
need—on coming to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness and to feel an interest in their 


home, they will be likely to seek for it elsewhere. | 
So also those who are not awakened will fail to 
see anything attractive in our forms, except a 
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practical devotedness and life in their profession. 
** Let their meetings be held in the power of 
God ;” and we believe that where our profession 
is commended by the overflowing of the love of 
God, the attachment of our youth and others 
will be secured, and that Society and fellowship, 
and love, and unity, will grow and increase. 
We should also remember our inherent and 
guaranteed privileges of tamily worship, either 
in single families, or where others may join as 
a private social engagement. And families living 
remote or while travelling, are encouraged to 
attend to this solemn duty and obligation, which 
would tend to keep up the life in themselves and 
their families and commend their profession to 

others. 

(To be continued.) 


(tee 
ON THE NATURAL DISSEMINATION OF GOLD. 


Jacob R. Eckfeldt, the principal assayer of the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia, has lately 
made several interesting examinations tending to 
show the very wide distribution of gold. Pas- 
sing over the evidence respecting its presence 
in various galenas, in metallic lead, copper, silver, 
antimony, &c., we recite the following, perhaps 
the most curious result of all :— 

Underneath the paved city of Philadelphia 


there lies a deposit of clay, whose area, by a prob- 
able estimate, would measure over three miles 
square, enabling us to figure out the convenient 
sum of ten square miles. The average depth is 
eternal welfare, should not find living bread at | believed to be not less than fifteen feet. The 


inquiry was started whether gold was diffused in 
this earthy bed. Froma central locality, which 
might afford a fair assay for the whole, the cellar 


refined worality, where there is no life of reli- | of the new market house in Market street, near 


giou making its impression from those to whom 
they look. Letus, therefore, be stirred up toa due 
sense of our situation and responsibilities. Let | 
the love of Christ, and a hearty devotion appear 
in our lives, and conduct, and words. Let prayer 
abound—not prayer talked of, but prayer practised 
“with the spirit and with the understanding 
also.” 


Do our children ever hear us pray? Do| 
they know that we ever do pray? While we|by drying. 


Eleventh street, we dug out some of the clay at 
a depth of fourteen feet, where it could not 
have been an artificial deposit. The weight of 
130 grammes was dried and duly treated, and 
yielded one-eighth of a milligramme of gold ; 
a very decided quantity on a fine assay balance. 
It was afterward ascertained that the clay in 
its natural moisture loses about fifteen per cent 
So that, as it lies in the ground, the 


may inadvertently or otherwise speak slightly of| clay contains one part gold in 1,224,000. 


the prayers of others, are we not in danger of 
suppressing right exercises in our youth, and of 
the fearful error of “quenching the spirit?” 
Let us practise devotional family reading. The 
Holy Scriptures and the Holy Spirit assuredly 
come to our aid. In all devotional exercises 

the only test is whether they are owned or at. 
tended by the Spirit of Christ. 
opposition proceeds from a wrong source. Our 


This experiment was repeated upon clay taken 
from a brickyard in the suburbs of the city, with 
nearly the same result. 

In order to calculate with some accuracy the 
value uf this body of wealth, we cut out blocks 
of the clay, and found that, on an average, a 


| cubic foot, as it lies in the ground, weighs 120 
If they are, all! pounds, as near as may be; making the specific 


| gravity 1.92. The ussay gives seven-tenths ofa 


testimony lies against formal and lifeless prayer. | grain, say three cents’ worth of gold to the cubic 


Let us encourage those who are religiously exer- 
cised, and help, instruct, correct, and lead for- 
ward such in a loving spirit. And at small: 


meetings where there may be little of the life of! millions of dollars. 
religion, let the members be stirred up to greater | 


foot. Assuming the data already given, we get 
4,180 millions of cubic feet of cla ay under our 
streets and houses, in which securely lies 126 
And if, as is pretty certain, 
the corporate limits of the city would afford eight 
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times this bulk of clay, we have more gold than 
has yet been brought, according to the statistics, 
from California and Australia. 

It is also apparent that every time a cartload 
of clay is hauled out of a cellar, enough gold 
goes with it to pay for the carting. 
bricks which front our houses could have brought 
































amount of gold which they contain, we should 
have the glittering show of two square inches on 
every brick. 
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Egyptian water weed papyrus. 
of to-day remind us of what the Greeks and 









































ciety amply testify. Now, it stands to reason 
that engraved writing, as one may term it, must 
needs be a tedious affair. Having once seen a 




















reader will not doubt what we say. Engraved 
writing might have done very well for a Roman 
poet of the Augustan age, especially such a 
poet as Horace, who advised candidates for 
poetic approbation to keep their manuscripts 
seven years before trying to find a publisher ! 
and, what is more important as regards the 
matter we are dealing with, he enjoined the 
precept, seepe vertere stylum, whilst composing 
the MS. Now, the expression sexpe vertere 
stylum, translated literally, means to turn the 
stylus or writing instrument about frequently. 
Understood as Horace meant the sentence to be 
understood, it simply means obliteration, erasure ; 
the fact being, that the stylus, or classic writ- 
ing-tool, was sharp at one end, and armed with 
a sort of cutting edge at the other. If, then, 
what an author had written on wax or metal 
chanced to dissatisfy him, he had only to turn 
his stylus about—vertere stylum—and the words 
might presently be erased and obliterated ; 
whence also the expression of tabula rasa, a 
deleted table or writing surface. 

The Cingalese and some other Asiatic people 
are in the habit of adopting a peculiar sort of 
book-binding, one well adapted to meet the case 
of books written by the engraved process. The 
similitude of a Venetian blind will readily con- 
vey to the reader an idea of the sort of book- 
binding to which allusion is made. In the 
British Museum, and more particularly in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society, books of this 
sort may be noted, the material in most cases 













































































































































































And if the 


to their surface, in the form of gold leaf, the 








Civilized man has long since become, all over 
the world, a writing animal. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans penned their ideas on tablets of 
wax or brass, or else on films prepared from the 
The Cingalese 





Rcmans did long ago—scratching their fantastic 
but elegant characters on the silicious covering 
of palm leaves, or, when more than ordinarily 
luxurious, on thin plates of metal—silver or 
gold, for instance—as many examples to be 
found in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic So- 











copper or steel plate engraver at work, the 
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being palm leaf, not unfrequently, however, 


metal. The Greeks and Romans do not appear 
to have adopted this style of book-binding. 
Tablets amongst them were usually reserved 
either for first compositions—just after the 
fashion of slates at the present time—or else, 
as is our custom at present, for inscriptions de- 
signed to be permanent, such as votive tablets, 
epitaphs, and the like. For book-work, the 
ancient Greeks and Romans either used papyrus 
rolls, or else sheets of vellum; as for paper, 
though it would appear to have been manufac- 
tured in China from time immemorial, the 
Saracens are believed to have first made it 
known io Europe. Whether of papyrus, or 
vellum, or paper, the material no longer lends 
itself to the engraved style of writing; ink be- 
comes a necessity, and black has ever been 
recognized as the most desirable color for ink. 

Now comes a very important question. W hat 
is the best black material out of which to manu- 
facture ink—the best, that is to say, in every 
respect? First, what black is that which can 
best resist atmospheric influences, which is most 
uncongenial to roguery, and which can neither 
be erased nor expunged, nor chemically ob- 
literated? Now, there can be no question 
whatever but that, if no other point were ar- 
rived at than the ones just detailed, carbon or 
charcoal, in some form or other, would be the 
most desirable thing out of which to make black 
ink. Indian ink is little else than finely pow- 
dered charcoal mingled with gum ; and printers’ 
and engravers’ ink each owes its blackness to 
animal charcoal, called ivory black, mingled 
with thick oil. Now, every librarian knows that 
printers’ ink is proof against every chemical 
influence: acids will not touch it, neither will 
alkalies. Printed ink marks may be erased, of 
course, but that process does not involve destruc- 
tion of ink, so much as of paper. The stains of 
writing ink may be usually removed again and 
again, when distributed over printed matter, 
leaving the latter untouched. If writing ink 
contain charcoal in any form, this remark, how- 
ever, does not hold good. Public librarians 
know the indelible nature of charcoal ink so well, 
that they studiously avoid it. The ink, for ex- 
ample, supplied to readers in the British Museum 
Library, is prepared with special reference to 
its easy extraction by chemical means, if, as 
often happens, a book should get blotted ; hence, 
it would be highly impolitic for a lawyer to pen 
any important document in the Library of the 
British Museum with ink there supplied. 

Inks, considered in reference to the mere 
liquid part of them, or “ vehicle,” as chemists 
say, may be divided into oil inks and water inks. 
He who would like to see with his own eyes 
what oil ink resembles, may study the appear- 
ance of printers’ ink, or, failing that, of ordinary 
black house-paint. Ink of this sort works well 
enough from the point of a brush, and itis not very 
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intractable when a blunt-pointed reed pen is in 
question ; but with quill pens it is very difficult 
to use, and with metallic pens impossible. 

All writing inks now used are water inks, 
because of their ready flowing quality. As the | duced by Japan ink. Since the dawn of the 
world grows older, writers somehow grow more| steel pen era, Japan inks have been gradually 


impetuous. 
tranquilly preparing his copy with oily ink and 
a camel's hair brush! Nevertheless, had there 


Fancy a Greek or Roman sub-editor | falling into disuse. 


are mere dye-stuffs. 


ed, one and all contain charcoal in some form 
or other. To keep the charcoal in suspension, 
gum, r cther glutinous matter, is present of 
necessity ; ; whence arises the glazy surface pro- 


Almost without exception, 
the freely flowing inks, suitable for steel pens, 
To flow freely is a great 


existed editors and sub-editors in the time of! boon always; but permanence in some cases is 


Demosthenes, they would have had to work in 
that fashion—if, indeed, the modern literary use 
of paste and scissors had not been invented. Her- 
culaneum—that strange witness which has solved 
so many doubts bequeathed to us by classic an- 
tiquity—Herculaneum has settled affirmatively 
whether the ancients used oily writing inks. 
Out of the subterranean vaults of that lava- 
flooded city came forth to light one day, an 
inkstand having a small quantity of ink in it, 
which, on examination, proved merely a rich 
oil mingled with lamp black. The lamp black 
was ground up with oil, as is the custom now 
followed in making black paint; by remember- 
ing which, one can understand the meaning of 
Demosthenes when he taunts his great rival, 
Aischines, for having been compelled in his 
youth, through poverty, to sweep the school, 
sponge the benches, and grind the ink. 


even more indispensable. When permanency 
is required, let tre writer beware of easy flow- 
ing inks. 

As regards the tribe of fancy inks, the an- 
cients had theirs, as we have ours. The sacrum 
encaustum, for example, was a purple ink, the 
composition of which was kept a profound 
secret, and which was only employed by the 
Roman emperors for signing documents. Death 
was the penalty for obtaining this ink, or even 
endeavoring to obtain it, from the vigilant 
officers in whose custody it was preserved. This 
edict remained in force from A. D. 470 to 
1452; except that in the twelfth century the 
privilege of using it was extended to members 
of the imperial family, and in some cases to the 
great officers of state. Doubtless this ink was 
no other than the celebrated Tyrian purple, ex- 
tracted from a shell-fish. Green ink was es- 


A sort of reflection appears to be cast on the | pecially reserved for signatures of the guardians 
boasted progress of mankind in the operative|of the Greek emperors, whilst their wards were 


arts, when the fact is brought prominently be- 
fore us, that manuscripts written before the 
tenth century have for the most part retained 
the original blackness of their ink, whilst docu- 
ments written since that period for the most part 
show indubitable signs of perishing or perisha- 
bleness, so far as relates to their ink. Many, 
doubtless, who peruse this, need not go beyond 
their own family records for proof of that here 
stated. Many a letter, penned not more than 
ten years ago, shows unmistakable signs of 
perishableness as to its ink. Why is this? 
How comes it that ancient and medieval people 
could manufacture permanent inks, whilst we, 
with all our boasted chemical resources, so often 
fail? The answer is plain enough. Fast writ- 
ing is a desider.tum as well as permanence of 
writing. Now, fast writing involves easy flow- 
ing, and easy flowing demands a thin ink, 
Charcoal may be powdered very fine, and it may 
be suspended for a time in gum water, or thick 
material similarly mucilaginous, but it cannot 
be dissolved; and herein lie at once the diffi- 
culties of using it, and the permanence of it 
when used. ‘The liquid modern inks are in 
point of fact dye-stuffs, and the processes of 
dyeing were very little understood previously to 
tae tenth century. 

It would be an endless task to set about de- 
scribing the composition of writing inks as at 
present used: a few general indications must 
therefcre suffice. Japan inks, as they are call- 


minors, 

And now a final word or two, and they shall 
be practical. If ink writing have faded from 
any cause whatever, let not the possessor 
despair, even though the writing be totally il- 
legible. Chemical art can frequently restore 
that faded black by application of proper treat- 
ment. No mere routine direction will suffice : 
the treatment suitable in the case of one faded 
ink, would be fatal in the case of another. The 
chemist alone can decide, and to him the full 
responsibility should be given.—Leisure Hour. 


—_——_ -~ee-___—__ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SPINNING MACHINERY. 
INCREASED WAGES. 


In a recent edition of Dr. Ure’s “ History of 
the Cotton Manufacture,” the following passage 
occurs relative to improvements in machinery 
for spinning more rapidly, and the necessary im- 
provement in wages consequent thereon. He 
says: ‘‘In 1829, the spinner turned off three 
hundred and twelve pounds of yarn in the same 
time that he now tukes to turn off six hundred 
and forty-eight. He was paid at the rate of 4s. 
1d. in 1829; he is now paid at the rate of 2s. 
5d. But three hundred and twelve pounds at 
4s. 1d. amount to 1274s.; and six hundred and 
forty-eight pounds at 2s. 5d. amount to 1566s. 
He receives, therefore, 292s. more than he did 
in 1829, for equal times of work. No doubt he 
turns off ‘more work, for less wages, than in 
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1829,’ but this is nothing to the purpose, when 
the proposition to be proved is, that ‘ his weekly 
wages are lower than formerly.’ It is demon- 
strable to the simplest capacity that a spinner 
earns a shilling, a pound, or a hundred pounds, 
in less time at present than he would have con- 
sumed in earning a shilling, a pound, or a hun- 
dred pounds ten years ago, and with the same, 
or more probably less labor ; that this enhance- 
ment of his earnings has been owing to improve- 
ments in machinery; that the progress of im- 
provement will progressively advance his earn- 
ings still higher, and at the same time enable a 
greater number of individuals to profit by the 
enhanced rate, than actually profit by the exist- 
ing rate (provided that nothing occurs to pre- 
vent the cotton business from developing itself 
for the next thirty years as it has done for the 
last); and that any improvement in the ma. 
chinery of any one of the numerous departments 
of cotton-working will operate to enhance the rate 
of wages in all other branches (as well as in that 
department in which it takes place), by increas- 
ing the actual demand for labor in those other 
previous branches. Every improvement of cot- 
ton machinery, in any department of the trade, 
has hitherto had the effect of enabling ‘ an opera- 
tive’ (speaking in general of every one in every 
department whatever) to earn a greater net 
amount of money, in any given time, than he 
would have done had the improvement never 
taken place.” — Scientific American. 


EARLY HOURS IN PALESTINE. 


In reading the account of the Saviour’s trial 
and crucifixion, it must appear singular, to one 
without a knowledge of the habits of the East, 
that so much connected with that occasion should 
have been accomplished before sunrise, or a little 
later. We find that the Jews and the Romans 
who took part in the affair were astir on that 
eventful morning at hours when it would be im- 
possible, under our arrangements for the trans- 
action of business, to secure the attendance of 
public bodies and magistrates. Some of the 
things in this part of the Gospel history, such 
as Christ’s apprehension in the garden, and, 
perhaps, the interview with Annas, may have 
occurred at an unseasonable time, even as com- 
pared with the early hours of the East. But 
this remark will not apply to other parts of the 
narrative. We read, for instance, that a session 
of the Sanhedrim, fully attended, was held as 
soon as it was day (Luke xxii. 66, compared with 
Mark xv. 1;) and that Christ’s various examina- 
tions before that body, and before Pilate and 
Herod, were all concluded, so that, as Mark 
states (xv. 25,) it was only the third hour, that 
is, nine o’clock in the morning, according to our 
time, when the Saviour was crucified. Such 
despatch, evidently, would be impossible in many 
countries, and if related as having taken place 


there in connection with a similar history, would 
give to the account an air of improbability. On 
the other hand, this activity of the Jews in 
carrying forward their measures against Christ— 
their eagerness to anticipate the light of day for 
that purpose—appears entirely in place, when 
we transfer the occurrence to its proper scene; 
it serves, indeed, to authenticate the narrative 
as true. 

During a great part of the year, in Palestine, 
the heat becomes so great a few hours after sun- 
rise as to render any strenuous labor inconveni- 
ent. The early morning, therefore, is the prop- 
er time for work; midday is given up, as far 
as may be possible, to rest, or employments which 
do not require exposure tothe sun. ‘he ar- 
rangements of life adjust themse!ves to this char- 
acter of the climate. It happened to me often 
to observe how universal was the habit of early 
rising. Men and women may be seen going 
forth to their labors in the field, or starting on 
journeys, at the earliest break of day. F're- 
quently companies of muleteers, carrying mer- 
chandise from one part of the country to another, 
encamped at night on the same ground with us. 
Our usual! time for setting off was sunrise ; but 
we found, quite invariably, that they had risen, 
packed up and departed, before we were ready 
to move. The night was still struggling with 
day when I left the menzel at Seleh, but groups 
of females, equipped with hoe and mattock, were 
already wending their way to the fields, to begin 
their daily toil. Being anxious at Jerusalem to 
attend the services of a Jewish synagogue, I 
was summoned to rise for that purpose before it 
was light. In one instance I went thither at an 
early hour, as we should call it, but found my- 
self too late; the service was ended, the people 
gone, and the synagogue closed for the day. 

If any one has not attended to this point, and 
will look into a Concordance of the English 
Scriptures, he will be surprised to notice how 
often mention is made of the “ early morning” 
as the time for beginning the labors of the day. 
Thus, “ Abraham rose up early in the morning,” 
when he went to offer Isaac on Moriah, (Genesis 
xxii. 3.) “ Jacob rose up early in the morning 
and set up a pillar,” (Genesis xxviii. 18.) ““ Moses 
rose early in the morning, and built an altar,” 
(Exodus xxxiv. 4.) When the servant of Elisha 
“ was. risen early and gone forth, behold, a host 
encompassed the city,” (2 Kings vi. 16.) ‘“‘ Thou 
art my God,” says the Psalmist, (Ixiii. 1,) “ early 
will I seek thee.” The apostles “entered into 
the temple early in the morning and taught,” 
(Acts v. 21.) Scores of other examples might 
be added to these — Hackett. 


———_-_469—- ____ 


Dislike what deserves it; but never hate, for 
that is of the nature of malice; which is almost 
ever to persons, not things; and is one of the 
blackest qualities sin begets in the soul.— Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
UNIVERSAL SCRIPTURE. 
In words and in acts 

Of human consent, 


In physical facts, 
In vigor unpent ; 


The universe flows, 
A process immense 
Of earnest repose 
And gathered expense ; 


While, guiding its course, 
Revealed or unknown, 
Itsmys tical Source, 
Sits God on his throne. 


His heavenly rule 

The rainbow implies,— 
The chase of the fool, 

The boast of the wise. 


Thus perfectly shown, 
Though late understood, 
Be distantly known 
The Giver of Good ! 


Forever He sends 
His edicts abroad, 
In all that offends 
And all we applaud. 


His servants review 
His line upon line, 
Intent to construe 
The writing divine. 
Gee 


For Friends’ Review. 
CATHERINE HENLEY, OF PLAINFIELD, IND. 


We miss her now! 

That Christian mother, gone beyond 
The tomb,—the dark low valley, and the 
Deep blue sky, where scenes of earth 
Forever fade, with care, and toil, and woe ; 
Where sickness ne’er is known, nor pain, 
Nor weariness, nor sin ; nor evil thought 
Conceived : but where the just, and good, 
And beautiful, in peace, and joy, and love, 

Forever reign. 


We miss her now! 
Oft as our feet are placed where once her own 
Obeyed the dictates of her ready will ; 
While duties of her house were wrought, 
And serving done, and kindness poured 
On all, Where order reigned, and neatness, 
And economy, and sweetness shed, 
And loveliness, and beauty, so zephyr-like 
And stilly, that peace with pleasant reign 
Spread undisturbed her canopy. 


We miss her now! 
When in the house of prayer assemblies bow, 
And wait and worship: for her own 
Loved form was wont to meet us there. 
But we know the while, that she a place 
More glorious far hath found—doth fill 
A seat more blest ; a song more rapturous 
Sings in triumph: with golden viol, 
Harp, and palm, forever all her own,— 
With saints to offer praise. 


We miss her now! 
Yet faith her anchor casts, and hope 
Looks forth, and whispers ‘‘ we shall meet 
Again,’’—where parting is unknown :— 
Shall meet in fellowship unending ; 
And so in confidence we move 
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Through all unrest waged on 
By life’s continued warfare: nor think 
Our task on earth too hard, nor faint,— 
But pray,—unceasing. 
10th mo, 2d, 1861.. 8. J. M. 
a Saeaee 
(Selected.) 
DRAWING NEARER. 
*¢ For now is your salvation nearer than when ye believed.’ 
Nearer! yes! we feel it not 
*Mid the rushing of the strife. 
As we mourned our changeful lot, 
Toiled beneath our shadowed life, 
By each step our worn feet trod, 
We were drawing near to God. 


When the day was all withdrawn, 
And we walked in tenfold night ; 
When we panted for the dawn 
Of the ever-blessed Light ; 
In those hours of darkness dim, 
We were drawing near to Him. 


When, beneath the sudden stroke, 
All our joys of life went down— 
When our best-beloved broke 
Earthly bounds, to take their crown, 
By the upward path they trod, 
Nearer drew we to our God. 


In those days of bitter woe, 

When we saw their smile no more, 
When our hearts were bleeding slow, 
Stricken—stricken—oh, how sore ! 
While we lay beneath the rod, 

We were nearer to our God. 


When upon our lifted eye 
Gleamed a vision of our home, 
When we saw the glory high, 
Flooding all that spotless dome ; 
In that hour of raptured sight, 
Pressed we nearer our delight. 


Through the long and vanished years, 
Doubting, struggling, and depressed, 
Shrouded with their mists of tears, 
We were passing to our rest ; 
Tempest-tossed and current-driven, 
Ever drawing nearer heaven. 


— nem 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign In1eLticence.—Advices from Liverpool 
to the 23d ult. have been received. ‘They contain 
very little of importance. 


Enetanp.—The London Times, in an editorial on 
the efforts of a class in Lancashire to induce the 
British government to interfere in America and break 
the blockade, says that England would rather un- 
dergo much suffering than break the plain rules of 
international law. She has recognized the blockade, 
and must abide by it. To break it would stain her 
reputation; and she will not commit such an act, 
even to save her greatest manufacturers. It says, 
however, that the bleckade is not everywhere effec- 
tive, and reminds the American government that 
only a real blockade can demand recognition. It 
concludes by saying that it would ill become England 
to be the tool of Southern machinations, the leaders 
of which, by forbidding the exportation of cotton, 
expect to compel foreign nations to take their side in 
the quarrel. The Shipping Gazette continues to de- 
nounce the conduct of the blockade, and the treat- 
ment of British ships, declaring that some action on 
the part of the British government is becoming 
indispensable. 
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A company has been formally inaugurated for re- 
storing the telegraph to India. 

France.—It was asserted that the panic respecting 
the French wheat crop was premature and exagger- 
ated. Large importations had been made, and had 
kept down prices. The returns of the Bank of 
France still excited uneasiness, as the loss of specie 
continued. The total amount of revenue, however, 
according to the official statements in the Moniteur, 
for the past nine months, exceeded that of the cor- 
responding period of 1860 by 6} millions of frunes. 
This was owing chiefly to the great increase on 
wines, spirituous liquors and tobacco. 

A letter from the Minister of the Interior to the 
Prefect of Paris, published in the Moniteur, orders 
him to suppress the Superior Council of the ‘‘ Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul’’ in particular, and of some 
other religious associations, currently regarded as 
tools of the Papacy. This was considered as a blow 
aimed at the partizans of the Pope, and another 
symptom of the struggle between the church and 
the temporal power in France. 

Iraty.—A telegram from Turin on the 23d states 
that a decree had been issued abolishing the Lieu- 
tenancy of Naples and the separate government of 
Tuscany. 

Prussia.—The coronation of the King took place on 
the 18th ult., at Konigsberg. An amnesty was 
granted, and several grants of nobility conferred. 


Potanp.—It is stated that on the occasion of a 
patriotic demonstration in memory of Kosciusko, the 
several churches in Warsaw were forcibly entered by 
the military, who arrested the male portion of the 
congregations and conveyed them to the citadel. 
Half of them were afterwards released, and it was 
asserted that the remaining 2000 prisoners would be 
drafted for military service. The clergy closed their 
churches in consequence of this act of the military, 
and the people collected to pray before the doors. 
The agitation was increasing, and the authorities were 
employing rigorous measures to maintain order. 


Mexico.—Accounts via Vera Cruz and Havana, to 
9th mo. 30th, state that during the late extra 
session of the Congress, 51 deputies signed a petition 
to President Juarez, requesting him to withdraw, either 
temporarily or permanently, from the Presidency ; 
but on the same day, a counter petition was presented, 
signed by 52 deputies, asking him not’to resign. He 
seemed disposed to retain his position, if possible. 
The government was much embarrassed in pecuniary 
matters, and Gen. Ortega, the recently appointed 
Commander-in-chief, had been removed by the 
Minister of War, for complaining of his inability to 
proceed for want of supplies for his army. 


Cusa.—The steamer Theodora, having on board 
Mason and Slidell, Commissioners from the ‘‘ Con- 
federate States’? to France and England, ran the 
blockade off Charleston, and arrived at Cardenas, 
Cuba, on the 16th ult. The commissioners are said 
to have been favorably received at Havana, though 
apparently not in an officialcapacity. The Theodora 
sailed again for Charleston with a large quantity of 
arms and provisions, and twenty passengers. Several 
vessels from Charleston, New*Orleans, Mobile and 
Wilmington, N. C., have arrived at Cuban ports. 


Domestic.—On account of the occupation of most 
of the means of transportation of the Baltimore and 
Washington railroad in carrying freight for the 
government, a ‘‘ Conestoga wagon ’’ express line has 
been organized between those points, by which, in 
connection with the railroads to Baltimore from the 
north, goods can be received in two days from 
Philadelphia, and three from New York. 

It appears that the Indians of the southwest are 
not unanimous in their decision to join the rebel 
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government. A portion of the Creeks, variously 


estimated from 3000 to 6000, under the lead of one of 
their chiefs, lately proceeded to the Agency of their 
nation, took down the ‘‘Confederate’’ flag, which 
had been raised by a rebel regiment stationed there, 
and replaced it by that of the United States. Much 
consternation was produced among the disunion 
revidents by this uprising, and a force of Cherokees 
and others was ordered out by McCulloch to suppress 
it. Nothing is yet known of the result. 

The naval expedition sailed from Fortress Monroe 
on the 29th, and was reported off Cape Hatteras the 
following day, by a vessel since arrived at Baltimore. 
Its destination and object remain matters of conjec- 
ture. Two of the small steamboats returned to 
Fortress Monroe, being found unfit to encounter the 
rough sea. Two others afterwards returned, one to 
Fortress Monroe and the other to Philadelphia, on 
account of being partly disabled by a violent storm 
which they encountered on the 2d near Cape Fear. 
So far as known, the remainder escaped serious injury. 

Gen. Scott, at his own request, on account of his 
age and bodily infirmity, has been relieved fromthe 
chief command of the army, which has been devolved 
upon Gen. McClellan, hitherto commander of the 
department of the Potomac. The successor of the 
latter in that post is not yet publicly designated. 

Gen. Dix, commanding the department of Mary- 
land, issued a proclamation on the lst inst., stating 
that he had information that many former residents 
of Maryland, sympathizing with the rebellion and 
lately bearing arms in Virginia against the govern- 
ment, had returned to their former homes to take 
part in the election of the 6th inst., and directing the 
proper officers, tlie U. 8. Marshal of Maryland and 
the Provost Marshal of Baltimore, to arrest all such 
persons in case of their attempting to vote. 

Three others of the crew of the privateer Jeff. Davis 
on trial in this city have been convicted of piracy. A 
fourth, at the request of the counsel for the govern- 
ment, was acquitted without formal trial, on the 
ground that while acting as navigator of the captured 
vessel, he had so managed it as to avoid reaching 
Charleston or Savannah until opportunity was given 
for its re-capture. The trial of the crew of the 
Savannah, at New York, resulted in a disagreement 
of the jury. 

Virginia.—No further movements of importance 
are reporied near the Potomac. The lower portion 
of that stream continues blockaded by the rebel bat- 
teries. The U.S. troops are said to be erecting op- 
posing batteries on some points of the Maryland 
shore. In the western part of the State, a battle 
between the forces of Floyd and Rosecrans was in 
progress near the junction of Gauley and New rivers, 
on the Ist and 2d, but the result was unknown when 
this summary was prepared. 

Missouri.—Advices from Springfield to the 3d inst. 
state that Fremont’s army was concentrating there, 
and that it was beliéved that Price and McCulloch 
were approaching from Cassville with the intention 
of giving battle. Preparations were making to attack 
them on the 2d, when Gen. Fremont received an 
order from Washington, relieving him from the com- 
mand of the Western Department, and directing him 
to transfer it to Gen. Hunter, his second in command. 
This measure caused much excitement and dissatis- 
faction in the army, and many officers declared 
their intention of resigning, a course against which 
Fremont strongly expostulated. He issued a farewell 
address to his troops, expressing his confidence in 
them, and regret at leaving them, and urging them to 
give to his successor the same cordial support as they 
had given him. Gen. Hunter not having reached 
Springfield, Gen. Pope was to take the command 
till his arrival. 


